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HISTORIC SPOTS IN WISCONSIN 

W. A. Titus 

II: THE FOND DU LAC TRADING POST AND EARLY 

SETTLEMENT 

On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 

The wild swan spreads his snowy sail. — Percival. 

It would be of interest to the student to know the name of 
the first white man to reach the Fond du Lac region, but the 
question must remain unanswered. It is not unlikely that the 
early French explorers visited the farthest end of the lake of 
the Winnebago to satisfy themselves as to the shape and 
extent of so considerable a body of water. Perhaps away back 
in 1634, when Jean Nicolet came to Wisconsin as an ambassa- 
dor to the Winnebago Indians, he voyaged to the southern end 
of the lake in his search for a navigable inlet, but if so, he left 
no record of his observations. It is probable that early traders 
frequently visited the Indian villages in the Fond du Lac 
region, although it is not until 1787 that we find recorded the 
names of these daring adventurers who were willing to push 
on a few leagues in advance of civilization. 

The Indian name for the Fond du Lac region was "Win- 
ne-o-me-yah." When the traders first came the Winnebago 
tribe had two villages in the vicinity: one on the east branch of 
the river near the place where the malt house now stands, and 
one on the west branch just below the Forest Avenue bridge. 
The first trading post was located on the east bank of the 
Fond du Lac River at the forks. Laurent Ducharme was the 
first trader whose name has been preserved, the period of his 
occupation being somewhere between 1785 and 1787. In 
1788 a Spanish trader named Ace 1 occupied the post at the 
forks of the river ; with him were his wife and children and his 

1 Recollections of Augustin Grignon in Wis. Hist. Colls., Ill, 264-65. 
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clerk. This is the first record we have of a white woman at the 
Fond du Lac post. The Indians of the Winnebago village, 
Sar-ro-chau, located where Taycheedah now stands, were 
always friendly to the whites. The Winnebago of the Rock 
River villages, however, were generally hostile. One day a 
band of these under their chief, Pakan, came into the vicinity 
and enticed Ace and the clerk some distance away from the 
cabin, whereupon both were immediately slain by the savages. 
The band then attempted to capture the trading post, but 
Mrs. Ace, being well armed, defended her children and her 
property until the friendly Indians from Taycheedah came to 
her assistance and escorted her back to the Green Bay settle- 
ment. Pakan escaped punishment for this crime; Augustin 
Grignon states that he frequently saw the old chief around the 
Fond du Lac post in 1801. 

The next trader we hear of at this post was a Canadian 
named Chavodreuil, 2 who had with him two clerks. A Menom- 
inee Indian named Thunder, who had his wigwam near the 
post, became jealous of Chavodreuil, possibly with sufficient 
reason ; consequently this trader soon met the fate of his prede- 
cessor. Punishment was rarely meted out to Indian mur- 
derers at this early day, as the whites did not feel strong 
enough to apply either retaliatory or corrective measures. It 
is probable that after the murder of Chavodreuil the post was 
abandoned for a time. 

In 1795 the post was reoccupied by agents sent out by 
Jacob Franks, a Jewish trader of Green Bay. Franks never 
lived here himself, but placed Jacques Porlier in charge. He 
was succeeded in 1797 by John Lawe, who spent considerable 
time in Fond du Lac as a trader. Lawe later became promi- 
nent in the social and official affairs of Green Bay. During 
the second war with England he entered the service of the 
British army, but at the close of hostilities he became a citizen 
of the United States and was eventually commissioned a 

8 Ibid. 
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judge in Brown County. Louis Beaupre was associated with 
Lawe at the Fond du Lac post. 

About 1800 the old post at the forks of the river, which 
had been the scene of savage attacks and bloodshed, was 
abandoned and never again occupied. Augustin Grignon 
and Michael Brisbois, who were located at Fond du Lac for 
two winters, one of which was 1801, established a new post on 
the west branch of the river just below the first rapids at the 
big bend and not far from where the Soo Railway bridge now 
spans the stream. It will be understood that Fond du Lac 
was not considered a settlement at this time nor for many 
years thereafter because the post was occupied only during 
the winter. 

In 1815 Joseph Rolette, who had already established trad- 
ing posts at the portage and at Prairie du Chien, opened a 
post at Fond du Lac, but, more enterprising than his prede- 
cessors, he did not depend entirely upon his post as a mart for 
the fur trade. He states that he was in the habit of loading 
his light draft canoe with merchandise, paddling up the east 
branch of the Fond du Lac River, and then making a portage 
of two miles in the present township of Oakfield to reach the 
Rock River. As he floated down the Rock River he was 
enabled to do a thriving business with the Indians at the 
numerous villages situated on that stream. 

From 1815 to 1819 we know nothing of the history of the 
Fond du Lac region, but in the latter year Louis Grignon in 
a letter to John Lawe wrote that there were many savages in 
the Fond du Lac lodges of the Puants (Winnebago). In 
1820 John Lawe was again in Fond du Lac, for he states that 
few furs were brought in during the winter. In 1821 Charles 
Grignon in a letter to his brother Pierre complains of his lack 
of success in getting furs; and in 1825 Amable Grignon in 
a letter to John Lawe states that although he has done his 
best he has not been able to secure a single peltry. He also 
mentions in the same letter that the savages burned his trading 
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post, which indicates that the Winnebago were again becom- 
ing unruly. This tribe became more and more hostile until 
the summer of 1827, when a number of settlers were massacred 
along the Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers. Military forces 
were then sent against the savages, and the uprising was 
quelled, but for several years thereafter the Winnebago were 
restless and ore or less dangerous. In 1829 Jaes D. Doty 
passed through the Fond du Lac region on his trip from Green 
Bay to the Four Lakes and found the Indians numerous in 
the vicinity. On account of their known hostility, Doty made 
a detour to avoid the Fond du Lac lodges. In 1833 the 
savages ceded their title to this region and that fall and the 
following spring removed to their new home west of the 
Mississippi. 

In 1835 a corporation known as the Fond du Lac Com- 
pany was formed at Green Bay and received from the govern- 
ment a grant of 3,700 acres of land at the head of Lake 
Winnebago, which today comprises a part of the site of 
Fond du Lac City. The first house was built by the company 
in the spring of 1836 on lot 9 of block 9 of the original plat. 
Its general appearance is familiar to almost every person 
in Fond du Lac because of the numerous reprints and copies 
of the painting by the late Mark R. Harrison which portrays 
this historic building. The first actual settlers were Colwert 
Pier and his wife, who arrived from Green Bay in June, 1836. 
A few months later Edward Pier with his wife and two 
children arrived to augment the little colony. 

In 1837 Fond du Lac was visited by Captain Frederick 
Marryat, the celebrated English author, who made a trip on 
horseback from Green Bay to Prairie du Chien. In his Diary 
in America, published soon after his return to England, he 
presents a glowing description of the scenery from the ledge 
east of Fond du Lac. 

Gustav de Neveu, a native of France, came to Fond du 
Lac in 1838 and built his log house on the high shore above 
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the beautiful lake that still bears his name. His father, 
Francis Joseph de Neveu, was a soldier in the expeditionary 
force sent out from France under the command of D'Estaing 
to aid the American colonies in their struggle for indepen- 
dence and was seriously wounded a little later in an engage- 
ment with the British fleet. 3 It is worthy of note that Lieu- 
tenant Gustav de Neveu Wright, a grandson of Gustav de 
Neveu and one of the most popular young men of Fond du 
Lac, was killed on a French battle field in the autumn of 1918, 
thus paying the debt to France for services rendered to 
America by his brave ancestor of the eighteenth century. 

Governor J. D. Doty and Governor N. P. Tallmadge 
both located on farms just east of Fond du Lac in 1844; the 
former was just completing his term as territorial governor 
of Wisconsin, and the latter was succeeding him as the chief 
magistrate of the territory. Governor Doty had for many 
years prior to this time been prominent in the territorial and 
preterritorial affairs of Wisconsin. He resided in Fond du 
Lac only two years (1844-1846) and then removed to Doty 
Island at Neenah-Menasha. At the time of his death in 1865 
he was governor of Utah Territory. N. P. Tallmadge dur- 
ing his second term as United States Senator from New 
York resigned to become governor of Wisconsin Territory 
where he had previously made extensive investments in lands. 
He was one of the prominent New York statesmen of his 
day, and when William Henry Harrison was nominated for 
the presidency Senator Tallmadge was offered the vice presi- 
dential nomination but declined it. President Harrison's 
death soon after his inauguration showed how closely Senator 
Tallmadge missed a place among the presidents of the United 
States. He died in 1864 and sleeps on the topmost knoll of 
beautiful Rienzi Cemetery which he generously set aside from 
his farm as a resting place for the dead. 

3 From data supplied by the De Neveu family. 



